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the remotest hint is given in the history of the 
Apostles that this prayer constituted any part of 
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mode of conducting it, in connection with its See, because they prayed from the heart. 

moral and religious influence. By Isaac Now the praying by a monitor,” continues 

Rosson. Lord King, “as is acknowledged by all, was 

[Continued from page 774.} praying by a book,”’ but thus Tertullian affirms 

Some of the foregoing observations are equal- | the primitive Christians prayed not. “We do 
ly applicable to the use of stated forms and times | not pray,” says he, ‘with a monitor, reading our 
of prayer. It is possible, indeed, in this, as well | prayers out of a book; no! but on the contrary 
as in singing, that the language may be truly | we pray de pectore—from the heart—our own 
expressive of the feelings of some of the individ- | heart and soul dictating to us what is most suit- 
uals composing a congregation; but who can | able and proper to be asked.” 
say beforehand what his feelings may be at a| But that which has perhaps the greatest influ- 
given time? or can any one, when the time ar- | ence in filling places of worship, is the desire to 
rives, always command his feelings into accord- | hear the sermon. If the preacher be eloquent, 
ance with the form used, whatever it may hap-| he soon becomes popular; and the multitudes 
pen to be? It is also possible that the words throng to hear him. Is it then a part of worship 
may be so chosen as to be applicable to all the | to listen to the minister? This question may be 
members of a congregation at any time; but | answered by another—what is the condition of 
still the use of the form does not impart the | the listener’s mind? If his object be to gratify 
spirit of prayer, or the real sense of our wants. his curiosity, or to enjoy the intellectual feast 
It may indeed remind us of them, and thus per- | afforded by the eloquence of the minister, what 
haps be occasionally instrumental in quickening | is i but self-gratification? and does not such an 
our desires; but unless this be the case—unless | one belong to the class thus prophetically referred 
the heart goes along with it, the repetition of the | to hy the Apostle Paul as indicative of the ap- 
form, however truly it may describe our condi-| proaching degeneracy? “The time shall come 
tion, becomes an untruth in our lips; it is say- | when they shall not endure sound doctrine, bat 
ing in effect “‘ we pray,’ when no desire is felt, after their own lusts shall they heap to them- 
when in fact we do not pray. ‘“ When ye pray,” | Selves teachers, having itching ears.’ Again, 
said our Saviour, “‘use not vain repetitions as | if the preacher be heard by us in this disposition, 
the heathen do, for they think they shall be | does it not, in his relation to us, deprive him of 
heard for their much speaking.” Are not forms | the character of a minister of Christ? If, in- 
of prayer, thus repeated without a sense of the | stead of regarding him as an ambassador of 
want of that for which we ask, very much like Christ, as though God was beseeching us by him, 
“vain repetitions?” They are certainly not | we look upon the sermon merely as the product 
true worship, nor favorable to sincerity of|of the minister's brain, and as a proof of intel- 
character. lectual power, the man is admired, if not idolized, 

Stated forms of prayer do not appear to have | and the real object of worship very much lost 











been used by the early Christians. ‘Even the sight of. 


Is preaching then an act of worship? Here 
again the question depends on the springs of ac- 


Lord’s Prayer,”’ says Coleman, “ was not.in use | 
im the church in the age of the Apostles. Not 
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tion. What are the motives by which the 
epeaker is influenced? If the object be a pecu- 
niary one—if the profession be followed primari- 
ly as a means of obtaining a livelihood, it is 
evidently se/f-service—converting the sacred 
office of a minister of the Gospel into a trade, 
and inflicting incalculable injury on the cause of 
Christ. If the sermon be merely an intellectual 
effort, gratifying both preacher and hearer with 
the result of hard study, mixed up on the part 
of the former witb the love of display, and the 
desire to gain popularity, is it anything better 
than self-worship? Does it correspond with the 
example of the Apostles, of whom Paul said, 
“We preach not ourselves,” or with his declara- 
tion that his “speech and his preaching was 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom?” 
This kind of preaching often seems calculated to 
set the head on thinking, rather than the heart 
on worshipping, and thus may divert the atten- 
tion even of the sincere from the proper object. 

The following extract from the Memoir of Dr. 
Judson (p. 308,) may be appropriately introduced 
here by way of elucidation. ‘‘ He used frequent- 
ly to speak,” says his biographer, ‘‘ of the ten- 
dency of cultivated people to visit the house of 
God in search of intellectual gratification, rather 
than for the purpose of worship or the promo- 
tion of their spiritual good, and mentioned it as 
the most dangerous snare in the path of the 
risi: g ministry. When once asked in private 
how he liked a sermon that had been eliciting 
warm praises from a parlor circle, he answered, 
‘It was very elegant—every word was chosen 
with care and taste, and many of the thoughts 
were exceedingly beautiful. It delighted my 
ears so much that I quite forgot I had a heart, 
and I am afraid all the other hearers did the 
same.’”’ , 

We shall hardly do justice to this branch of 
our subject without adverting to the almost uni- 
versal -practice of confining the public exercise 
of spiritual gifts to one individual of a congrega- 
tion—a practice which has been already hinted 
at as unscriptural. Although to discuss this im- 
portant question at large would not come within 
our range, it appears proper to lock at it fora 
few moments in its bearings on the subject before 
us, in connection with a custom equally univer- 
sal and equally unauthorized by the New Testa- 
ment—that of fixing beforehand what particular 
act of worship a congregation shall perform at a 
given hour. 

How, then, stands the matter? The minis- 
ter, however pure his motives, has engaged di- 
rectly or indirectly for a pecuniary consideration, 
to preach at certain times to the congregation, 
and to conduct the other religious exercises. In 
fulfilment of this engagement, he feels himself 
morally bound, whatever his state of mind may 
h: ppen to be, to preach, pray, or sing, on those 
occasions. This offers a strong inducement to 
him to engage at times in those solemn exercises 


even in the absence of that feeling which he 
cannot always command, and without which, 
they are empty or worse than empty words—a 
temptation which, if yielded to, can hardly fail 
to be injurious to the moral sense of the 
preacher. 

The congregation, on the other hand, natural- 
ly expect the punctual performance of the duties 
which the minister has undertaken, and rely on 
him to conduct the worship for them. Instead 
of seeking to realize for themselves the presence 
and help of him who is “the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession” —the appointed Media- 
tor, through whom alone every individual soul 
must know access for himself to the Father— 
they are in danger of too much regarding the 
minister as their Priest—their medium of com- 
munication with the Divine Being. Their re- 
sponsibility is thus, to a certain extent, trans- 
ferred from themselves to their minister—the 
individual whose business it is to look after their 
spiritual interests—their own engagements being 
of a secular character; and the idea that it is 
possible that they themselves might become the 
recipients of spiritual gifts, perhaps never enters 
their minds; or if it shou/d enter, the difficulty 
would at once occur, that according to present 
arrangements there is no opportunity for their 
exercise. Thus, an individual might fee) his 
heart warmed with strong desires for the welfare 
of his fellow professors—some particular subject 
might be impressed on his mind by the Holy 
Spirit as applicable to their condition, and he 
might feel it his duty to express that which was 
thus presented ; but he cannot obey the requisi- 
tion, because it would be deemed out of order, 
or would interfere with the fixed routine of the 
service. Hethus misses the comfort of that inward 
satisfaction and peace of mind which result from 
obedience to manifested duty; his worship is in- 
complete, his gift is quenched, and probably his 
spiritual growth retarded. The assembled wor- 
shippers, on the other hand, are deprived of a 
portion of instruction which, under the Spirit’s 
influence, would have tended to their edification, 
and lose, perhaps for ever, the services of one of 
those laborers in the Lord’s harvest for the in- 
crease of whom we are charged to pray. 

Before proceeding to submit his own views of 
the nature of Divine worship, the writer would 
here disclaim all intention of passing indiscrimi- 
nate censure upon either preachers or hearers of 
any denomination. On the contrary, he can re- 
joice in the belief that there are many earnest 
ministers both amongst the humble and obscure, 
and amongst those who are more prominent, who 
are exercising their calling in integrity of heart, 
and on whose labors the Divine blessing has rest- 
ed; and that amongst their hearers there are not 
a few who, in their exemplary lives and conver- 
sations, are giving evidence of the truth and re- 
ality of their religion. It is in the earnest de- 
sire that this number may be greatly multiplied 
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in every section of the Christian church, that he; quarrel between Mr. H. and Mr. A. Mr. H., 
has ventured to point out some of those things} thought I, that is a familiar name. Can it be? 
which, in his estimation, are calculated to hinder|In short, I found that this was indeed the son 
so desirable a result. of the other wealthy man referred to! I was 
What then is Divine worship? It is evident | overwhelmed alike with astonishment and thanks- 
that it must in the first place include a belief in | giving—astonishment at the change in our rela- 
the existence of an Almighty and Omniscient, | tive standings, and thanksgiving that I was not 
although invisible Being, who rules the universe, | born to inherit wealth without toil.” 
who superintends all our actions, and to whom| Those fathers provide best for their children 
we are accountable. It implies also a reveren-| who leave them with the highest education, the 


tial sense of His greatness and majesty, and of| purest morals, and the—least money. 
our individual dependence on him, and conse- 


quently—which is more strictly the act of wor- 
ship—with this impression on our minds, we 
tender Him our submission, obedience and ado- RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
ration, as our rightful Lord and Master. The al 
communion with our Heavenly Father, which Most men are willing to acknowledge the 
this act includes, is the highest privilege that | Value of religious liberty, at least for themselves, 
can be enjoyed by man. It is not to be limited | but they differ widely as to the proper means of 
to time or place, nor to be circumscribed by obtaining it. ‘The history of the true Christian 
forms, nor to be directed by ecclesiastical regu- church, in all periods, shows the wisdom of our 
lations. It is the spontaneous outpouring of a| Lord’s declaration—* My kingdom is not of this 
dependent being under the present sense of its world; if my kingdom were of this world then 
indebtedness or its necessities. It is an act in|Would my servants fight, that I should not be 
which the soul is permitted, through Him who delivered tothe Jews.” Whenever his followers 
is the High Priest of our profession, to enter, as| have taken the sword to fight for their religion, 
it were, into the Sanctuary, and “to pour forth | their lives, or their property, they have either 
its wants, wishes, hopes, fears, guilt, or pleasures, ceased to be his servants, or they have injured 
into the bosom of an Almighty Friend.” his cause amongst men. Many Christian pro- 
(To be continued.) fessors have yet to learn this important truth. 
At the close of the Russian war, which many 
fondly hoped was in the cause of religious and 
civil freedom, a meeting was held at Torquay, 
“JT remember,” says a late Postmaster.Gen- in Devonshire, on “ Religious Liberty in Tur- 
eral of the United ‘States, “the first time I|Key-” At this meeting, a gentleman, eminent 
visited Burlington, Vt., as judge of the Supreme for benevolence and piety, declared—* If this 
Court. I had left it many years before, a poor boy. | WF and this peace shall have led to religious 
At the time I left, there were two families of liberty in Turkey, I make bold to say that I see 
special note for their standing and wealth. Each sufficient reason for all this war and for all this 
of them had a son about my own age. I was| Peace. It will be worth all the blood and all the 
very poor, and these two boys were very rich, | *easure that we have spent,” &c. 
During the long years of hard toil which passed} In giving the speaker credit for sincerity in 
before my return, I had almost forgotten them. | expressing this sentiment, we must protest 
They had long ago forgotten me. against its principle—that of “doing evil that 
Approaching the Court House, for the first} good may come.” But truly, if the good had 
time, in company with several gentlemen of the| been obtained, how could it have compensated 
bench and bar, I noticed, in the Court House} for the hundreds of thousands of souls prema- 
yard, a large pile of old furniture about to be|turely hurried into eternity—for the dreadful 
sold at auction. The scenes of early boyhood | wickedness connected with the war, independent- 
with which I was surrounded prompted me to|ly of all the treasures spent and the food de- 
ask whose it was. I was told it belonged to|stroyed, and all the good prevented? But what 
Mr. J. ‘Mr. J.? I remember a family of that} has been the good attained? Most accounts 
name, very wealthy; there was a son, too; can|concur in stating that the compulsory measures 
it be he?” I was told that it was even so. He/|used by the allics with the Turks have only in- 
was the son of one of the families already al- | creased their enmity to Christianity, and induced 
luded to. He had inherited more than I had| them to wreak vengeance on Christians whenever 
earned, and spent it all; and now his own|they have the opportunity. The Christian 
family was reduced to real want, and his very| Times, a warm advocate for the war, acknow- 
furniture was that day to be sold for debt. ledged, some time since, that, “after all the 
I went into the Court House saddened, yet al-| hopes of religious freedom that was contem- 
most glad that I was born poor. I was soon| plated from the war, and all the reforms promised 
absorbed in the business before me. One of the| by the Sultan, and guaranteed by his edict, it is 
first cases called, originated in a low drunken| painful to learn that not only have these bright 





From the British Friend. 
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anticipations been darkened, but that Christian | 
missions in Turkey have lately encountered re- 
newed hostility. The present aspect of religious | 
liberty in Turkey is represented, in authentic | 
accounts from that country, as worse than before | 
the war.”” In the same paper for “‘ March 29, 
1858,” isa letter from a missionary at Damascus, | 
in which, after relating a case of grievous perse- | 
cution, he says—‘“ Thus, in the Turkish empire, is | 
Christianity treated as a crime, and the remon- | 
strances of English officials are either received 
with contemptuous silence, or met by false| 
promises. Was it for this our countrymen en- | 
dured all the horrors of the Russian campaign ? | 
Was it to support a government that insults our 
holy religion, and outrages civil liberty, that | 
20,000 of Kngland’s bravest sons shed their, 
blood in the Crimea? Shall we permit the 
Turks to laugh at us while we fight their battles 
and support their rotten constitution? Let us} 
leave her alone to tumble to pieces, as she de- 
serves,” 

Had those who urged on that war, on the plea 
that it would promote civil and religious liberty, 
tuken counsel of the ridiculed and despised 
‘« Peace-at-any-price-party,” they might have 
learned, without so much bitter experience and 
disappointment, that such would doubtless be 
the results. Could they expect to gather grapes | 
of thorns? 

The foregoing accounts are confirmed by the 
petition lately addressed to the Sultan by the 
Christians of Bosnia. They complain of various 
kinds of persecution to which they are subject- 
ed, and say, “Alas! two years have already 
passed since the promulgation of the hatti-hu- 
mayoun, and yet at this day the same acts of 
violence, illegality, and barbarity are perpetrated 
as before on the Christians, and we have nearly 
lost all hope of seeing the ordinances of the 
hatti-humayoun live in Bosnia. The Christians 
of Bosnia enjoy no security for their lives. The 
hardest infliction is, that the government, instead 
of protecting the Christians against acts of vio- 
lence, commits itself against them deeds of 
cruelty revolting to all feeling of humanity. 
Formerly, the Turks spared Christian women, 
at least; now they acknowledge no restraint; 
the women are ill-treated and tortured like the 
rest. Such is the religious liberty of Turkey, 
procured by all the blood and all the treasure 
spent, and all the crime committed in the Rus- 
sian war. And such has been the result in other 
cases. 

It is not long since a clergyman of Bath de- 
livered a lecture on Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, in which he said—‘“‘ Gustavus was re- 
markable for his personal courage, for his ex- 
traordinary energy, and for his military genius, as 
well as for his great religious character. Nearly 
all the military tactics of the modern system of 
warfare owe their origin, in a great degree, to 
Gustavus Adolphus. After a terrible conflict 
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with Tilly, the Roman Catholic general, the 
Swedes were victorious. Out of 30,000 or 
40,000 men that Tilly took into the field, 
he could not collect as many as 2,000; 7,000 
lay dead upon the field of battle, 5,000 were 
prisoners, and the rest were scattered, wounded, 
and dispersed. After the battle was over, Gus- 
tavus returned thanks to God, who had given 
the victory. We owed the fact that Protes- 
tantism still survived in North Germany, in 
Norway, and in Sweden, and that it had not 
been down-trodden and trampled out of the 
world, to the Christian courage, the military 
genius, and the noble Protestantism of Gustavus 
Adolphus.” It is well known to readers of his- 
tory, that this “‘Thirty Years’ War,” in which 
Gustavus acted so prominent a part, was almost 
unparalleled for its miseries and immoralities. 
There is something exceedingly repugnant to the 
love and mercy of the gospel in thus making God 
the author of such cruelty and wickedness. 

If we look to the present state of Protestant- 
ism and religious liberty in Europe as the result 
of Gustavus’ wars, we find they do not speak 
well for such a method of supporting religion. 
We learn from authentic sources, that ‘‘ the laws 
of Sweden punish with confiscation of property 
and banishment every Swede who changes his 
religion from the established Lutheran Church 
to the Roman Catholic.” The Baptists say— 


«Our brethren in Sweden are subjected to sore 
They are fined and imprisoned for 


trials. 
preaching or hearing the gospel ; for administer- 
ing or receiving baptism; for officiating at the 
Lord’s Supper, or partaking of the emblems of 
the Saviour’s love. Preacher and people are 
alike obnoxious to a despotic hierarchy, who, 
with a persecuting spirit almost as bitter and 
unrelenting as that of the Romish church, seem 
determined to trample out with an iron heel the 
last spark of dissent. It is against the law for 
any to perform the marriage ceremony but the 
priests of the State church, under a penalty of 
three years’ imprisonment at hard labor. It is 
also against the law for the priests to marry any 
who have left the State church.” ‘A Baptist 
minister at Sleiswig was fined twenty dollars for 
preaching. He appealed to the King of Den- 
mark, but in vain.” 

A letter written from Hersfeld, in Hessia, 
under date “June 30, 1856,’ says—* The per- 
secutions carried on against us continue, so that 
we have no peace.” 

These are specimens of a state of things that 
extensively prevails on the Continent, avd which, 
possibly, some members of the State church may 
call religious liberty ; but certainly those of other 
branches of the Christian church cannot con- 
sider it such. These facts are, however, suffi- 
cient to show that religion and religious liberty 
are not dependant on, or helped by, blood spilled 
in war, or military genius, or personal courage. 
Yet, with regard to this subject, much of the 
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darkness of the middle ages still prevails in the 
church. Mosheim tells us that “the wars of 
Charlemagne contributed much to the propaga- 
tion of Christianity. That conqueror invaded 
the Saxons, not only to subdue them, but also to 
abolish their idolatrous worship, and urge them 
to embrace the Christian religion.” He then 
goes on to say that they were induced by “the 
terror of punishment, the imperious language of 
victory, &c., to submit to baptism by the mis- 
sionaries he sent among them.’’ But he adds, 
what should be an impressive lesson to all 
modern advocates for the use of the sword in 
the cause of Christianity—It is easy to imag- 
ine what sort of Christians the Saxons must 
have been, who were dragooned into the church 
in this abominable manner.” W.N. 






























DOING AWAY WITH THE LAWYERS. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Pittsburg have adopted a policy which must be 
very alarming to the lawyers of that city. Ata 
recent meeting, resolutions were adopted for the 
appointment of a Committee of Arbitration, be- 
fore whom the members of the Association, and 
all others who may wish to have their personal 
differences settled in obedience to Christian rules, 
may bring their matters of controversy. A Pitts- 
burg correspondent of a religious paper, writing 
on this subject, says : 

The object of this movement is to open the 
way for a more general observation of the injune- 
tions plainly given by Paul, in the sixth chapter 
of his first Epistle to the Corinthians. It has 
long been a disgrace to those calling themselves 
Christians, that, instead of an attempt amicably 
to settle their differences, as those who have re- 
nounced the world and become brethren in Christ, 
they “goto law” with each other, “and that 
before unbelievers.” How often, when a mem- 
ber of one denomination of Evangelical Christians 
has sued a member in another, and the court 
room has become the scene of hostile if not re- 
vengeful measures between them, do the people 
of the world, standing by, exclaim, “ Behold, 
how these Christians /ove one another!” The 
day is past for converting people to Christianity 
by only an exhibition of its theory—by preaching 
of love, good will and forbearance, whilst its pro- 
fessors, upon every occasion of fancied insult or 
injury, rush upon each other with all the bitter- 
ness of litigation. Itis to be hoped that the steps 




































t taken by the Association of our city will be imi- 
’ tated, and that churches, individually, will also 
y join in the effort to show the world that, when 
r they pray, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
, heaven,” they mean something more than the 
F expression of an abstract idea. 

; 

l 

. He that corrects out of passion, raises revenge 
e 


sooner than repentance. — Penn. 





Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Early His- 
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tory of the Society of Friends in Bristol and 

Somersetshire. By WitttAM TANNER.” 
(Continued from page 779.) 

In Somersetshire, as in Bristol, this period of 


the commonwealth was one in which Friends 
suffered greatly from the violence of mobs 
gathered to assault them, and led on, as was too 
often the case, by parish priests, and instigated 
by the magistrates themselves. 
men armed with pitch-forks, and other weapons, 
rushed into the quiet village meetings, causing 
the utmost disorder ; and afterwards accused’ the 


Companies of 


Friends so assembled, of having been concerned 


in a riot. In some instances the horses of Friends 


who were riding to meeting were taken from 
them ; and those who veutured a few miles from 
their homes were apprehended ou a charge of 
vagrancy. Among these is mentioned John 
Evans, of Inglisheombe, near Bath. His wife, 
Katharine Evans, (a well known name), having 
ventured to preach repentance to the people, 
in the market place, at Salisbury, was by the 
mayor's order tied to a whipping post in the 
market, and scourged by the beadle. Returning 
thither next month, and exhorting the people as 
before, she was sent to the Bridewell, and put 
into an offensive place called the blind-house, 
where two madmen had lately died. It is men- 
tioned that she had been confined a little while 
before, in a cell with an insane woman. ‘The 
magistrates proposing to renew the former pun- 
ishment, one of their number, Col. Wheat, zeal- 
ously opposed it, and told the mayor “they 
might as well have whipped the woman of 
Samaria, who brought good tidings into the 
town.’ The accounts given of Katharine Evans, 
present us with a succession of cruel treatment, 
including imprisonments in Bristol, Ilchester, 
and elsewhere. It was she, who, in company with 
Sarah Cheevers, a Wiltshire Friend, being on a 
religious visit in the Mediterranean, was im- 
prisoned in the Inquisition, in Malta, in 1659, 
where they endured great suffering for three 
years and a half. The house of the Inquisition, 
in Malta, has now been rebuilt, and is used as a 
guard house for soldiers. I paid a visit to it, 
during the winter of 1833-4, which I spent in 
that island, with George Waring ; but could not 
identify any part of the premises with the ac- 
count given in Sewell’s history, excepting the 
well, in the central court of the building, to 
which the poor prisoners were allowed access on 
a few occasions. There is an epistle from Sarah 
Cheevers, from the Inquisition in Malta, pre- 
served amongst the papers in our Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s chest, at Bridgwater—but not written, as 
{ have heard it said, by means of a stics, dipped 
in soot and water. The writing is in the form 
of printed letters, and might have been executed 
with any pointed instrument, but the ink retains 
its original blackness. An additional cause of 
suffering to Friends resident in country places, 
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was the severe treatment pursued towards them 
in the recovery of the ecclesiastical demands, 
which they refused. I select the following from 
among many such cases on record, as having 
occurred in Somersetshire, during the Common- 
wealth. As Henry Gundry, a husbandman, of 
Street, was driving his oxen, he was arrested at 
the suit of a tithe-farmer. The bailiffs beat and 
abused him, and hurried him away to Ilchester 
gaol, without permitting him to speak to his 
wife or any of his friends. He continued a 
prisoner above fourteen months. William Ser- 
geant, of Bathford, had suffered ten months’ im- 
prisonment for tithes, when the prosecutor 
entered another action against him and his wife, 
and in the time of harvest, when the industrious 
woman was taking care of their corn, arrested 
and sent her also to prison. They had two trusty 
servants, who diligently followed the harvest 
work ; but they also were imprisoned ; and had 
it not been for the kind interest of some of their 
neighbors, the corn would have been left un- 
housed. This would not, however, have mattered 
much to the poor man himself, for after twenty 
months’ imprisonment, he died in gaol. * * * 
The trials of George Bishop, Edward Pyot, 
and others, which took place in Bristol, in 1663, 
afford instances of juries refusing to shape their 
verdicts in terms such as the bench would have 
dictated ; and of the determination of the latter 
to convict the prisoners notwithstanding. The 
mayoralty of John, (afterwards Sir John) Knight, 
which commenced the latter part of this year, 
was a period of bitter suffering to Friends in 
Bristol. The crowded and loathsome state of 
the prisons was, as Besse remarks, very hard to 
women of substance and eredit, accustomed to 
live neatly. Three of their number died in con- 
sequence of the treatment to which they were 
subjected. It was well, indeed, not only for 
Friends, but for other Nonconformists, who suf- 
fered grievously at the hands of Knight, that the 
tide of public opinion was now turned, for a time, 
against his inhuman proceedings. He was very 
active in his place in Parliament, in 1664, in 
procuring the passing of the Act of Banishment: 
and he was heard to say, that he hoped to send 
four hundred Quakers out of the land before the 
expiration of his mayoralty. He had so far 
made progress towards the attainment of his ob- 
ject, that he had committed a large number to 
prison under this act : but he had only succeeded 
in condemning three to transportation, when his 
term of office expired. These three having been 
placed ou shipboard, were put on shore again by 
the sailors, seven of whom signed a certificate to 
the effect that they neither could nor would be 
parties to this wicked proceeding. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that this Act of Banish- 
ment, which was a cause of great suffering to 
Friends in other places, should have been pro- 
ductive of so small a result in a place like Bristol, 
which seems to have been rather notorious for 


the practices of kidnapping and illegal transpor- 
tation. It is mentioned by Fuller that, in the 
year 1666, the prevalence of the plague in Bristol 
produced a great effect in moderating the fury 
of the persecutors : and this was one of the years 
in which Friends suffered comparatively little. 

There would have been something very 
humiliating to a conscientious mind in the terms 
of the proclamation issued by Charles [I. in 
1672, which states that it was ‘evident, from 
the sad experience of twelve years, that there 
was very little fruit from all the forcible methods 
which had been employed against the Noncon- 
formists.” The object of that proclamation was 
to suspend all the measures of persecution then 
in force. This tardy act of clemency appears to 
have been brought about at the intercession of 
George Whitehead, on behalf of Friends. Other 
Nonconformist prisoners applied to Friends on 
this occasion to include their case with their own, 
to which the latter agreed, as appears from our 
records at Devonshire House. We have there 
the deed of pardon, granted by Charles II., (with 
the great scal attached.) Among the names of 
the prisoners thus released, is that of Johan Bun- 
yan. This relief was, however, of short duration, 
the proclamation was recalled in the following 
year, and persecution wasrenewed. In Bristol, 
there appears indeed to have been, comparatively 
speaking, a lull in the storm, which lasted till 
about the year 1680, when the last and by far 
the most severe of these sad outbreaks com- 
menced. Besse’s account of them extends to 
fourteeu folio pages ; aud lengthened descriptions 
are also inserted in other histories of persecution 
at that period. Sir John Knight, who served 
the office of Sheriff in one of these years, was 
again the chief agent in the atrocities committed ; 
and he found willing accomplices in Helliar, an 
unprincipled attorney, and Ralph Olive, an 
Alderman of the city, of whom Fuller gives a 
bad account in his History of Dissent in Bristol. 
These leaders of the persecution found no diffi- 
culty in engaging the services of hungry in- 
formers, who were ever ready to attend to their 
instructions. 

On one of the occasions of the Quarter Ses- 
sions, the magistrates showed their good will to 
the prisoners by liberating the greater part, on 
their promising to appear at the next Sessions. 
But this only served as an occasion for fresh out- 
rages on the part of Knight and Helliar. The 
meeting houses being again opened, some were 
carried off to prison from one of the meetings, 
and the rest of the company nailed up in the 
house for six hours. The work of imprisonment 
proceeded till most of the men were again com- 
mitted ; and then, because the women kept up 
the meetings, they too were sent to gaol ; so that 
at length there remained few but children to 
meet together. “ These children,” says Gough, 
‘after the example of their parents now in con- 
finement, kept up their meetings regularly, with 
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much gravity and composure : it was surprising; ace; and we used such arguments, as in our 


to see the manly courage and constancy with 
which some of the boys behaved, undergoing 
many abuses with patience. Although their age 
exempted them from the lash of the law, yet 
even the state of minority could not rescue them 
from the furious assaults of these callous in- 
formers.’’ Several of them were put in the 
stocks on more than one occasion. They were 
unmercifully beaten with twisted whalebone 
sticks. Helliar sent eleven boys and four girls 
to Bridewell; next day they were brought before 
the Deputy Mayor; they were cajoled and 
threatened to make them forbear their meetings, 
but the children were immoveable. They were 
sent back to Bridewell; and Helliar, to terrify 
them, charged the keeper to procure a new cat- 
of-nine-tails against next morning. Next day he 
urged the justices to have them corrected, but 
could not prevail. So many were at length im- 
prisoned, that there was no more room in the gaols. 


It seems probable that the edge of this perse- 
cution was sharpened by the circumstance of 
some Friends having ventured to give their 
votes at the election of members of Parliament, 
to the advocates of civil and religious liberty ; 
and hints are said to have been given to Friends 
in London, who applied to the Court on behalf 
of their suffering brethren in Bristol, “that if 
Mr. Penn or Mr. Whitehead would undertake 
for the Quakers that they should not vote for the 
parliament men, there should be no further per- 
secution of them.” The cruelty of the gaolers, 
both in Newgate and Bridewell, especially that 
of Isaac Dennis, the keeper of Newgate, tended 
greatly to aggravate the sufferings of the prison- 
ers. Some of the prisoners desired to work for 
their support, but he would not allow them todo 
so. A blind man, nearly ninety years of age, 
was obliged to sit up in a chair for three nights. 
The spotted fever made its appearance, and seve- 
ral died. To the sick, Dennis behaved with 
great inhumanity, and he interfered to prevent 
those who had not taken the complaint from 
going out for change of air. But this poor man, 
Dennis, was soon placed in circumstances more 
painful than those of his prisoners. Being taken 
ill himself, he had to endure great anguish of 
mind ; and expressed a wish that he “ had never 
seen the inside of a gaol, for it had undone him.” 
On his asking forgiveness of Friends for the 
wrongs he had done them, they told him they 
‘did forgive him, but he should ask forgiveness 
of Goi.” The physicians ordering him to be 
bled, he said, that “ none of their prescriptions 
would do him any good, his distemper being 
beyond their reach ; his day was over, and there 
was no hope of mercy from God for him.” In 
the account given by some of the Friends in 
prison, who had access to him, they say, “and 
seeing him in this woful condition, our hearts 
did pity him, and desired, if the will of the 
Lord was so, he might find a place of repent- 








Christian tenderness we thought best to persuade 
him out of his hardness of heart and unbelief; 
and one of us said unto him, that ‘ we hoped his 
day was not over, seeing that he was so fully seasi- 
ble of his condition.’ To which he replied, ‘I 
thank you for your good hope; but I have no 
faith to believe ; faith is the gift of God.’ What- 
ever was spoken to relieve him, gave him no ease; 
but languishing in all the anxiety of despair for 
about a month, he died.” It would be easy to 
add to this sad case the narratives of others, 
which occurred in this part of the country, in 
which a righteous retribution seemed as if it was 
awarded to the persecutors before the close of 
life; but I feel so much the force of the poet's 
words, 

“Let not this weak and erring hand presume Thy 

bolts to throw,” 
that I prefer to speak of them only as cases 
which bore witness to the truth that “ the way 
of transgressors is hard.” The last days of 
Helliar and Olive were similar to those of Dennis, 
and Sir John Knight was himself subsequently 
confined in Newgate. The rigorous character 
of the proceedings against the property of Friends 
in Bristol, may be judged of from the fact, that 
the fines imposed on them in 1683, for the non- 
attendance of the national worship, under the 
35th Elizabeth, amounted to the enormous sum 
of £16,440. There seems no means, however, of 
ascertaining to what extent this sum was actually 
levied. A great effort was made by Knight and 
Helliar to put in execution the sentence of death, 
awarded by this act of Elizabeth on those who 
should refuse to conform or abjure the realm, in 
;} the case of Richard Vickris, son of Alderman 
Vickris, of Chew Magna; and the sentence was 
actually pronounced upon him, by Sir Joha 
| Churchill, of Churchill, the recorder. As the 
| time of execution was drawing on, his wife went 
| to London, and was there enabled through the 
favor of the Duke of York, to obtain the issue 
of a writ of error, by which her husband was 
brought to the bar of the King’s Bench, and 
there liberated by the Chief Justice Jefferies. 
“‘ Few so bad,” remarks J. Whiting, ‘‘ but they 
| may do some good acts.” Richard Vickris re- 
turned home, says the same Friend, in the ninth 
;month, 1684, ‘to the great joy of his aged 
| fatuer, his distressed wife and family, and his 
friends throughout the nation. His father lived 
to see him after his discharge, but did not long 
survive it, living but three days after he came 
home—by whose death and will, his house and 
estate at Chew fell to his only son, Richard, who 
soon after came with his family, and settled 
there, to Friends’ comfort and satisfaction.” 
About 100 Friends continued prisoners ia 
Bristol, until the accession of James IL., in 1685, 
when they furmed part of the large number 
(about 1,500) who were liberated on the King’s 
warrant. 
[To be continued.] 
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THE LAST DAY. 

To every thing beneath the sun there comes 
a last day—and of all futurity this is the only 
portion of time that can in all cases be infalli- 
ably predicted. Let the sanguine, then, take 
warning, and the disheartened take courage ; for 
to every joy and every sorrow, to every hope 
and fear, there will come a last day; and man 
ought so to live by foresight, that while he learns 
in every state to be content, he shall in each be 
prepared for another, whatever that other may be. 
When we set an acorn we expect it will produce 
an oak ; when we plant a vine, we calculate upon 
gathering grapes; but when we lay a plan for 
years to come, we may wish, and we can do no 
more, except pray that it may be accomplished, 
for we know not what the morrow may bring 
forth. All that we do know beforehand of any- 
thing is, that to everything beneath the sun 
there comes a last day—prompting to imme- 
diate and unsparing self-examination. From 
this there is nothing to fear; from the neglect 
of it, everything; for however alarming the dis- 
coveries of evil unsuspected, or perils unknown, 
may be, such discoveries had better be made now, 
while escape is before us, than in the day when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, and 
escape will be impossible—that day which, of all 
others, is most emphatically called the “ last 
day.” —James Montgomery. 
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A PLEA IN BEHALF OF Liperty oF CoN- 
SCIENCE.—In the Review of 10th mo. 4th, 1856, 
we published a document addressed by London 
Yearly Meeting to those in authority in the 
several Governments of Europe, on behalf of 
Liberty of Conscience. In addition to the 
means already used for presenting this address 
on the Continent of Europe, a Committee of 
Londouv Meeting for Sufferings, we learn by a 
recent letter from England, is about to carry it 
into Russia, Sweden, and perhaps other northern 
governments, 

It is lamentably true, that there is great need 
for this Christian labor in most of the European 
governments, for, while one of the avowed and 
boasted objects of the late war against Russia 
was to secure religious liberty to the Christians 
in Turkey, it is denied to the subjects of several 
professedly Christian Governments. 

Recent events within the Turkish Empire 
prove not only the fallaciousness of the hope 
that religious freedom would be promoted by 
the influence of the Allies, but that “ the pres- 
ent aspect of religious liberty in Turkey is 


worse than before the war.’ 
hand, gratifying accounts are given of the liber- 
al and enlightened acts of the present Emperor 
of Russia, in removing restrictions upon the 
liberty of the press, the circulation of the Holy 
Seriptures and the establishment of public 
schools in his vast dominions. 
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On the other 


An article copied from the British Friend, 


in another part of this paper, exhibits the pres- 
ent state of things in some parts of Europe, in 
reference to religious toleration, or rather perse- 
cution. 


Lieut LireraturEe.—The deep and abiding 


influence of reading, upon the mind and conduct, 
is not unfrequently illustrated by striking and sad 
instances of entire alienation of the intellect, or 
the disregard of all moral and religious restraint. 
Bat the pernicious effects of the light literature 
so prevalent in the present day, are to be traced 
also in almost every class of society. 
acter, then, of the books, and especially of the 
periodicals, which we would read ourselves, or 
place in the hands of the young, is of the utmost 
importance. 
been issued by our religious Society, earnestly 
recommending every member to discourage and 
suppress the reading of pernicious publications ; 
and we find the same religious concern among 
other religious professors. 
marks, which we find in the American Mes- 
senger, are seasonable, and worthy of the most 
serious attention :— 


The char- 


Advices on this subject have often 


The following re- 


“Objections are justly urged against the 


theatre, the ballroom, and other public amuse- 
ments, from their tendency to dissipate the mind 
and divert it from sober reflection and prepara- 
tion for eternity. Yet few seem to realize how 
far this is true of the frivolous literature of our 
day, too often encouraged and disseminated by 


those who profess to regard future interests as 


paramount to every other, and are loud in their 


protests against vain amusements. They would 
vigilantly keep their children from the resorts 
of pleasure-seekers, yet hesitate not to provide 
them with pernicious trash in the form of liter- 
ary entertainment. It may be found taking a 
prominent place in the drawing-room and around 
the family hearth-stone, while few, if any, of our 
genuine Christian works are there to be seen. 
And rapidly is this source of evil increas- 
ing. There is scarcely an end to the ficti- 
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tious works scattered broadcast over the length 
and breadth of our land. New talent is spring- 
ing up, and drawn into this channel. What 
meets the popular favor will have patronage ; 
and -thus continued additions are made to 
the stock of fashionable literature. Periodicals 
of this stamp are multiplied, presented at a low 
price, and made accessible toall. Adorned with 
engravings and fashion plates, they are rendered 
attractive to the young; while fancy tales in- 
spire them with a taste for the imaginative, and 
a distaste for serious thought and the truthful 
of life. The novellettes, “‘to be continued” 
again and yet again, create anxiety for the 
arrival of each new issue, which is hailed witha 
welcome worthy of better things. The duties 
of life and health are forgotten, and many a 
midnight hour is consumed in winding through 
the mazy labyrinths of a highly exciting ro- 
mance. 

Is it 
this subject ? 


not time that Christians awake to 
There is no dearth of good and 
Gifted and 
sanctified minds have been and are preparing 
varied works that meet the demand of every 
faculty, so that one may be, by this course of 
reading, in all respects thoroughly furnished. 


useful reading for the young. 


There are periodicals too, that are well fitted to 
gratify as well as instruct ; not filled with dull 
and elaborate essays, but with narratives and 
illustrations, the operations of nature, and the 
presentation of real scenes that are transpiring 
in our world. With these the minds of the 
young cannot fail to be iaterested, while the 
intellect will be fed, and the heart led into a 
channel of preparation for the momentous scenes 
of reality in the untried future.” 


MarrieD, on the 22d of the 4th month last, Samugn 
Brown, of Miami Monthly Meeting, to Exizaseta W. 
Hap.ey, of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


Diep, on the 20th of the 7th month last, Mary, wife 
of Jacob Hadley, in the 58th year of her age. 

She bore a protracted and painful illness with much 
patience and resignation. As death approached, she 
expressed that she saw nothing in her way, and re- 
commended her children to seek the Lord for their 
Saviour, for He was sweet to her. She was a valua- 
ble member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 

The subscriber has a few hundred copies still on 
hand of the above extremely valuable Memoir, which 
he will dispose of at the very low price of $1.25, if 
ordered at once. 

Also, the Life of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo., for 

2.50. Henry Lonestrata, 

No. 915 Market St., Philada. 
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[From the Newport (R. I.) News.] 
SINGULAR WELL IN NEWPORT. 


There is a well on Bridge street, in this city, 
entirely surrounded with salt water, the water of 
which is soft and sweet as rain water. The well 
is about twelve feet deep, and has some seven 
feet of water in it. In sinking this, stakes were 
driven down into the river bottom and boards 
nailed on, enclosing a space about ten feet square, 
which enclosure was filled with earth,and through 
that the well was dug after the usual manner. A 
lady connected with one of the families using the 
water, informed us that it was as suitable for 
washing purposes as rain water. It is proper to 
say that the well is cemented. 

On Coast Harbor Island a phenomenon exists 
in connection with a well, still more singular than 
the above. Into this the tide ebbs and flows 
every six hours, and yet the water is perfectly 
soit and free from any brackish taste. 

The water in the Newport wells is uniformly 
hard and brackish, which is generally attributed 
to their proximity to the ocean; but the above 
would seem to indicate the contrary, and to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of drawing good fresh 
water from the bottom of the ocean ! 


A 


[The following narrative, describing with can- 
dor and simplicity, the experience and early trials 
of one who earnestly desired to find the Christian 
path and to walk faithfully in it, is published with 
the hope that it will be instructive to the young 
reader, and may admonish parents and guardians 
of their duties towards those under their charge. 
The writer had to learn the value of Gospel favors 
by the lack of them, and by the difficulty with 
which they were attained ; and she was thus led 
to attach high value to birthright membership, 
and to careful training and tender religious 
instruction in childhood. } 


For Friends’ Review. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MINISTER IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


C was only six years old when she lost 
her tender mother, and was carried away to 
her grandfather’s house. He was her paternal 
grandfather. But how lonesome and homesick 
was her little heart. She had never been sepa- 
rated from her parents before, and had not felt 
or realized her sad destitution fully, till then. 
She stood it through the day very well, but when 
evening came her loneliness and gloom were over- 
whelming. Yet by degrees her childish heart 
regained its cheerfulness, except at times, in the 
night seasons, melancholy would return, and tears 
would trickle down her cheeks when there were 
none to sympathize with her, and this continued 
through all her youth. But the volatility of child- 
hood resumed its sway at times, so that her life 
was not all unhappy. The visits of her father 
were seasons of exuberant joy, but the times of 
his departure replaced the gloom. She learned 
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to look with reverence and satisfaction on those;ing them off to play with, being made, by the 
good people who came to her grandfather’s, and| condemnations of her own conscience, utterly 
as she was made to read in the Testament, she|sick of the possession of such forbidden enjoy- 
reverenced the character of our Saviour, and| ments. A fit of sickness had rendered her still 
loved Him, but wondered how He could have so| more serious-minded, yet the Methodists with 
much patience with the troublesome multitudes | whom she lived did not consider her a Christian. 
who followed Him. By the care of her departed | She knew not the Lord who had led her thus far 
mother she was able to read the Scriptures with |in the way of His commands; she did not know 
a considerable understanding of their meaning | enough, and had not courage enough, to express 
for one of her age, and the impressions then made | her feelings, and all lay hidden from observation ; 
were never lost in after life. There is no reli-|and thus passed the eighth year of her life. She 
gious training so elevating to the mind, and so| was now taken back to her father’s, and placed 
excellent in forming a right character, as the early | under the care of a housekeeper,—a sister who 
reading of the Holy Scriptures. C had | took charge of bis affairs. In this situation she 
been taught to avoid bad words, or rather had|made most progress at the district school, to 
never learned tousethem. She had been taught| which she was sent, in learning, and collected 
obedience to parents whose rule it was to speak | many new ideas from the English Reader, which 
the word of command but once, in order to ensure | was now her reading book. Still anxious to 
its observance, so that she knew no hesitation in| maintain the character of a good child, she 
obeying the law, “ Honor thy father and mother.”’ | grieved over her little temptations and sins, and 
She endeavored to do right, as far as she knew | thought she was getting very bad, as they were 
how and could control her childish human nature, | more than they had been before. She saw less 
and never told anything different from what it|of religious company, and had less of religious 
was, unless overwhelmed with the fear of punish-| instruction. Yet she was enabled to exercise 
ment. Now was there not a real work of grace| some industry when out of school. 
begun in her heart? Had not God, by His} Now separated from religious people, who did 
Providence, led her to begin the Christian course | not as much visit her father’s house at this time, 
already, by bringing her up to honor her parents, | as at the other places where she had resided, ex- 
by preserving her from the contamination of evil | cept when her father was at home, (and his busi- 
examples, and by showing her the goodliness of | ness required his absence much of the time,) she 
Jacob’s tents, and the excellence of the Saviour’s | had much to alienate her from religious feeling, 
love, so far as she had yet a capacity to under-| yet the purpose and desire of her heart were for 
stand them ? a pure life. She saw that she was too conten- 
The first year of C ’s religious experience | tious in her disposition and too easily angered, 
was only the seventh of her life, and in her orphan | and that she gave too much time and attention 
state how much help and strength to her little|to play, and that she did not sacredly keep the 
mind would a right of membership have been ?|Sabbath, as she had done. But she had made 
But she was not thought of. God, with His|some progress towards overcoming these wrongs. 
work of grace, was beforehand of all her friends. | When about the completion of her ninth year, 
If the instability of childhood be pleaded as an| her father married a second wife, and another 
argument against birth-right membership, let} very great change in her circumstances took 
me ask what would become of the stability of| place. 
adalt Christianity if its members were shut out} A more watchful, careful and strict govern- 
of the Church, and taught not to confess their| ment was set up, and every error brought to 
Lord? How would grown persons stand in such| judgment. She was still sent to school at the 
circumstances ? district school, and continued to make some pro- 
But C ’s life was marked for vicissitude. | gress, but the deficiencies of the school began to 
The next year she was handed over to her grand-| be felt. Besides her regular reading at school, 
father, on her mother’s side, and was trained |she read the journal of Lorenzo Dow, and consid- 
under a Methodist order. Here she added to| erable portions of the Old Testament. The dis- 
her former stock of knowledge an acquaintance | position to read had now become so strong, as to 
with some excellent religious hymns ; some sense | be troublesome, and the subject of much censure 
of the need there was that the Saviour’s love and|in some parts of the family, and strong means 
blessing should be applied to her own soul, and| began to be used to break it up. In the course 
the wrong of giving way to ill-temper. She im-|of this year, there began to be revivals about, 
proved the stock of information gained from her|and some children experienced religion, as was 
little primer and tracts the former year, by read-|then said, and were baptized. C often 
ing in the American Preceptor and a hymn book, | attended the meetings, and was deeply interested, 
and increased her love and reverence for religious | and earnestly prayed for the pardon of her sins 
people and ministers, who visited the place where | in secret, but diffidence prevented her from telling 
she resided. She had gained a sense of the wrong | any one her feelings. She once felt some encour- 
and foolishness of taking what is not our own, by agement from reading the parable of the impor- 
taking a paper of pins mischievously, and pick-:tunate widow. Scon after her mother asked her 
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if she thought she had experienced religion ; she 
answered that she sometimes hoped she had, but 
did not feel certain about it. Her mother asked 
when was the ¢ime that she experienced it. She 
referred to the time of the encouragement above 
mentioned, without telling the circumstances, or 
explaining the manner of it. Her mother desired 
her ¢o be sure that she had a real work of grace 
in her heart, but without giving any instruction 
as to how she could distinguish it, and a rather 
discouraging effect was produced on her mind. 
She was farther from hope than before. But 
though she attended so many meetings and was 
so deeply interested, she never was noticed by 
any of the professors, or asked to the mourner’s 
bench, or class meeting. While one of these was 
held in a school house, she stood at the door out- 
side, really hungering for the privileges then en- 
joyed, but tou timid to venturein. She had come 
short in her confession of her real state to her 
mother, and here was the beginning of that course 
of grieving the Holy Spirit that followed. Not 
far from that time a heavy thunder shower oc- 
curred, when, feeling much frightened, she pro- 
mised, in the hearing of her father and mother, 
that if spared to survive it, she would endeavor 
to be a better child. In the morning, which was 
pleasant and beautiful, she was engaged in some 
playful gambols, when her mother said, “ It seems 
to me you have lost your religious feelings very 
soon.” Deeply stung with the imputation of 


hypocrisy, as it seemed to her, and supposing her 


play to be a glaring apostacy, and that if she really 
had religion, she could feel no disposition to play, 
but should see some miraculous vision, or other 
great thing, and would be made as sober as the 
ministers were, she concluded that she would say 
no more on the subject, but endeavor to be as 
good as she could without letting anybody know 
her feelings, and if frightened again would endea- 
vor to overcome the weakness. 

(To be continued.) 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
(Concluded from page 781.) 

The difficulties of F. Nightingale’s task were 
not only those arising out of its own appertaining 
perils and sacrifices, and those which resulted 
from official mismanagement, but she encounter- 
ed much opposition springing from professional 
prejudices and jealousies. On their first arriv- 
ing, so far from being welcomed, the advent of 
the nurses was looked upon as an evil, resented 
as an interference, and treated with tacit if not 
open discountenance. At the best they were 
tolerated, not encouraged. Cabals were got up, 
ill feelings fostered, party differences disseminated 
and fomented. Passive resistance in every shape 
was resorted to, to prevent the installing of the 
nurses in the military hospitals. Against all 
this, nothing but the exquisite tact, firmuess and 
good sense of I’. Nightingale could have prevail- 
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ed. Having proved herself a vigorous reformer 
of hospital misrule, she had to encounter the 
tacit opposition of nearly all the principal medi- 
cal officers; her nurses were sparingly resorted 
to, even in the barrack hospital, while in the 
general hospital, the headquarters of one of the 
chief medical authorities, she held a very inse- 
cure footing. But the return of this person to 
England, the continued deficiency of the pur- 
veying, and the increasing emergefcies of the 
hospital service, enabled F. Nightingale to ex- 
tend the sphere of her usefulness; and thus, 
together with herown admirably patient perse- 
verance, she succeeded in having her nurses 
employed in their proper posts, and her own 
system established in perfect working order. 

It seems incredible that even professional pre- 
judice should inspire men with such narrow- 
minded fears, and actuate them to such unworthy 
conduct ; but more incredible still, that the grand 
Christianity of F. Nightingale’s undertaking 
could not protect her from pharisaical attacks. 
It is truly marvellous, that a self-devotion so 
pure and so noble, that it spoke its own sacred 
spirit of piety and holiness, should require not 
only explanation, but actual vindication. In one 
instance, a friend had to write a defence of F. 
Nightingale from one of these invidious attacks 
—a defence of her, who deserved universal 
veneration for her sublime self-dedication to 
deeds divine in their charity and goodness! 
While F. Nightingale was still in the outset of 
her onerous task in the East, this was the letter 
which Mrs. Syduey Herbert wrote on behalf of 
her absent friend—the friend of thousands of 
sick, dying and wounded brethren at that very 
time : 

“49 Belgrave Square, Dec. 9, 1854. 

“ Madam :—By this post I send you a Chris- 
tian Times of Friday week last, by which you 
will see how cruel and unjust are the reports you 
mention about F. Nightingale and her noble 
work. Since then we have sent forty-seven 
nurses, of which I enclose you alist. It is 
melancholy to think that in Christian England 
no one can undertake anything without the most 
uncharitable and sectarian attacks; and had you 
not told me so, I should scarcely have believed 
that a clergyman of the Established Church 
would have been the mouth-piece of slander. 
F. Nightiogale is a member of the Established 
Church of England, and what is called rather 
Low Church. But ever since she went to 
Scutari, her religious opinions and character 
have been assailed on all points; one person 
writes to upbraid us for having sent her, ‘ un- 
derstanding she is a Unitarian ;’ another, ‘ that 
she isa Roman Catholic,’ andsoon. It isa cruel 
return to make towards one to whom England 
owes so much. As to the charge of no Protest- 
ant aurses being sent, the subjoined list will 
convince you of its fallacy. We made no dis- 
tinctions of creed; any one who was a good and 
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skilful nurse, and understood the practice in, what you would expect in any other well-bred 
surgical wards, was accepted, provided, of course, | woman, who may have seen, perhaps, rather more 
that we had their friends’ consent, and that in| than thirty years of life; her manner and counte- 
other respects, as far as we could judge, they| nance are prepossessing, and this without the 
were of unexceptionable character. A large} possession of positive beauty; it is a face not 
proportion of the wounded being Roman Catho-| easily forgotten; pleasing in its smile, with an 
lies, we accepted the services of some of the|eye betokening great self-possession, and giving 
Sisters of Charity from St. Stephen’s Hospital, | when she wishes, a quiet look of firm determina- 
Dublin. I have now told you all, and feel sure | tion to every feature. Her general demeanor is 
that you witl do your utmost to set these facts | quiet, and rather reserved ; still, 1 am much mis- 
plainly before those whose minds have been dis-| taken if she is not gifted with a very lively sense 
quieted by these false and unjust accusations. Ij|of the ridiculous. In conversation, she -speaks 
should have thought that the names of Mr. and/|on matters of business with a grave earnestness 
Mrs. Bracebridge, who accompanied and are re-| one would not expect from her appearance. She 
maining with F’. Nightingale, would have been | has evidently a mind disciplined to restrain, un- 
sufficient guarantees of the evangelical nature of | der the principles of the action of the moment, 
the work. But it seems nothing can stop the | every feeling which would interfere with it. She 
stream of sectarian bitterness. has trained herself to command, and learned the 
“T remain, madam, yours faithfully, value of conciliation towards others, and con- 
‘‘EvizaABeTtH HERBERT.” | straint over herself. I can conceive her to be a 
On a subsequent occasion, in a speech deliver- strict disciplinarian ; she throws herself into a 
ed by Sydney Herbert at Oxford, on the same | Work, as its head—as such she well knows how 
subject, he said, “I recollect an excellent an-|™much success must depend upon literal obedience 
swer being given toa query of this kind by an | t0 her every order. She seems to understand 
Irish clergyman, who, when he was asked to | business thoroughly. Her nerve is wonderful ; 
what sect F. Nightingale belonged, replied, I have been with her at very severe operations ; 
‘she belongs to a sect which unfortunately is a she was more than equal to the trial. She has 
very rare one, the sect of the Good Samaritan.’ ” | 20 utter disregard of contagion. I have known 
Sydney Godolphin Osborne, in his painfully her spend hours over men dying of cholera or 
interesting work upon “Scutari and its Hos-|fever. The more awful to every sense any par- 
pitals,” observes, relative to these disgraceful ticular case, especially if it was that of a dying 
auimadversions upon F. Nightingale, “I have|™#0, her slight form would be seen bending 
heard and read with indignation the remarks | °V¢r him, administering to his ease in every way 
hazarded upon her religious character. I found|im her power, and seldom quitting his side tili 
her myself to be in her every word and action | death released him.” 
a Christian; I thought this quite enough. It| Inexpressibly delightful is that intimation that 
would have been, in my opinion, the most cruel| F. Nightingale gives token of being “ gifted 
impertinence to scrutinize her words and acts, | with a lively sense of the ridiculous.’ Possess- 
to discover to which of the many bodies of true|ing the exquisite perception of the pathetic in 
Christians she belonged. I have conversed with | existence which her whole career proclaims her 
her several times on the deaths of those whom I | to have, it would have been a defect in her na- 
had visited ministerially in the hospitals, with|ture, nay, a lack of the complete feeling for 
whom she had been when they died. I never] pathos itself, had she not betrayed a capacity 
heard one word from her lips that would not|for receiving humorous impressions. Humor 
have been just what I should have expected|and pathos are so nearly allied, in their source 
from the lips of those whom I have known to be | within the human heart, so mingled in those re- 
the most experienced and devout of our common | cesses whence spring human tears at the touch 
faith. Her work ought to answer for her faith;|of sympathy, that scarcely any being deeply 
at least, none should dare to call that faith in|affected by mournful emotion, can remain in- 
question, in opposition to such work, on grounds| sensible to the keen appeal that resides in a 
so weak and trivial as those I have seen urged. | ludicrous idea. That particular feature chroni- 
That she had been equally kind and attentive to | cled by Mr. Osborne in his personal description of 
men of every creed; that she would smooth the|F. Nightingale, is just the exquisite point, to 
pillow and give water to a dying fellow-creature | our imagination, that crowns her admirable 
who might own no creed, I have no doubt; all| qualities. It accords with an intensely beauti- 
honor to her that she does feel that hers is the|ful account of her, that was related by Sydney 
Samaritan’s, not the Pharisee’s work. If there! Herbert, at a public meeting convened in F. 
is blame in looking for a Roman Catholic priest | Nightingale’s honor. He said, an anecdote 
to attend a dying Romanist, let me share it with | had lately been sent to him by a correspondent, 
her—I did it again and again.” showing her great power over all with whom she 
This gentleman’s more particular description | came in contact. He read the passage from the 
of the lady herself, is especially interesting. He | letter, which was this: ‘¢ I have just heard such 
says :—‘ F, Nightingale, in appearance, is just!a pretty account from a soldier, describing the 
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comfort it was, even to see Florence pass. ‘She| 
would speak to one and to another, and nod and 
smile to as many more; but she couldn’t do it 
to all, you know; we lay there by hundreds; 
but we could kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay 
our heads on the pillow again content!’ What 
poetry there isin these men! I think I told 
you of another, who said: ‘Before she came 
there was such a cussin and swearin; and after 
that, it was as holy as a church.’ That consol- 
ing word or two, that gentle ‘nod and smile’ in 
passing, were precisely the tokens of sympathy 
that would come with such homefelt charms to 
those manly hearts from a face possessing the 
emotional expression which we can conceive it 
natural to have, just the woman with just the 
countenance to exercise an almost magical moral 
influence over men’s minds. We are told eye 
witnesses have averred that it was singular to 
remark how, when men, frenzied, perhaps by 
their wounds and disease, had worked them- 
selves into a passionate refusal to submit to 
necessary operations, a few calm sentences of 
hers seemed at once to allay the storm; and the 
men would submit willingly to the painful ordeal 
they had to undergo.” Noble being! Exactly 
that blended firmness and gentleness which 
make a woman’s nature so all-potent in its 
beneficial ascendency over manhood. Rough, 
brave fellows, that would have resisted like iron, 
any amount of men’s persuasion, would melt at 
once into submission at a “few calm sentences’ 
from those lips of hers. We can fancy the 
mouth, capable of smiles, or quivering with 
deepest feeling, compressed into resolute stead- 
fastness, as it persuaded the men into reasonable 
acquiescence with what was for their good, while 
betraying the latent sympathy with their every 
ang. 

Florence Nightingale is a woman for every 
living woman to be proud of calling sister; and | 
she herself is one who would not disdain to al- 
low the claim of sisterhood from the very low- 
liest of her sex. 

Long before F. Nightingale returned from the | 
East—and she would not hear of going back to | 
England until the war was over, although her| 
health and strength were so far impaired, that 
when a yacht was placed at her disposal by 
Lord Ward ,to admit of her taking temporary 
change of air in sea excursions to recruit her 
for further work, she had to be carried down to 
the vessel carefully and reverently in the arms | 
of the men, amidst their blessings and prayers | 
for her speedy recovery—the nation’s gratitude 
could not be restrained from its eager desire to 
bestow some public token of acknowledgment 
towards a woman, who, they felt, had earned so 
imperative a title to their affectionate thanks. 
A testimonial of some sort was agreed upon as | 
the only means of exhibiting their unanimous 
feeling, and of permitting every one to contribute 
their share in the offering. But of what was it 
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to consist? Sumsof money to a lady in afflueat 
circumstances would be futile; ornaments to 
one whose chosen sphere was by the bedside of 
the sick, the poor and the dying, would be idle. 
Any gift to herself, who had given her most 
precious possessions, her time, her attentions, 
her sympathy to others, was not to be thought 
of. In the first place, it was like an attempt to 
reward that which was beyond reward; to pay 
for that which was a free donation, and more- 
over, F. Nightingale herself distinctly declined 
receiving anything for herself. The only thing 
that remained then, was to raise a fund for 
benevolent purposes; and to place it at her dis- 
posal, that she might appropriate it according as 
her own philanthropic heart and admirable prac- 
tical judgment should think best. Public meet- 
ings were called, presided over by a prince of 
the blood royal, and one who had been a personal 
witness of I’. Nightingale’s grand work in the 
East; and attended by peers, members of par- 
liament, and some of the highest men in profes- 
sional repute. They debated the question of the 
proposed “‘ Nightingale fund”’ in the noblest spirit 
of consideration ; consideration for the delicate 
feelings of her who was the object of this testi- 
monial of a nation’s gratitude ; and consideration 
for those who were desirous of making this pub- 
lic proffer of their homage. It was decided that 
a ‘fund to enable her to establish an Institution 
for the training, sustenance and protection of 
nurses and hospital attendants,’’ would be the 
best form for this national testimonial to take ; 
and a copy of the proceedings was sent out to 
F. Nightingale. Her own reply will best express 
the feelings with which she received it :— 


“ Scurarr Barrack Hospirat, Jan. 6, 1856. 


“« Dear Mrs. Herbert—In answer to your let- 
ter (which followed me to the Crimea and back 
to Scutari) proposing to me the undertaking of 
a training school for nurses, I will first beg to 
say that it is impossible for me to express what 
I have felt in regard to the sympathy and the 
confidence shown to me by the originators and 
supporters of this scheme. Exposed as I am to 
be misinterpreted and misunderstood, in a field 
of action in which the work is new, complicated, 
and distant from many who sit in judgment upon 
it,—it is, indeed, an abiding support to have 
such appreciation brought home to me in the 
midst of labor and difficulties all but overpower- 
ing. [ must add, however, that my present 
work is such as 1 would never desert for any 
other, so long as [ see room to believe that what 
I may do here is unfinished. May I, then, beg 
you to express to the committee, that I accept 
their proposal, provided I may do so on their 
understanding of this great uncertainty, as te 
when it will be possible for me carry it out 


‘‘ Believe me to be yours very truly, 
“FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 
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EGYPT. 
(Concluded from page 781.) 

I have two or three times breakfasted or sup- 
ped with the Turks, and each time felt greatly 
pleased and interested. 

When a man takes too much at a time out of 
the dish, the people say, ‘‘ He descends like the 
foot of a cow, but ascends like the hoof of a 
camel.” 

The meal being over, you again wash your 
hands in the same way, only this time you have 
warm water, to take the grease off your fingers, 
and you then return the napkin to the servant. 
The people rub their teeth and wash their mouths 
three times. 

In Persia I believe the custom still exists of 
reclining on couches during meals, which will 
explain how Mary could wash her Saviour’s feet 
as he sat at meat. A number of dishes may be 
seen on the table at one time; this is still often 
the case, each person dipping into which dish he 
pleases; but the more regular way amongst the 
Arabs is to have only one dish ata time. The 
table is also very different to those used by the 
Arabs. 

The food of the people is generally of the 
most simple kind. Sometimes it consists only 
of stewed vegetables, such as onions, lettuces, 
cucumbers, &c., with parched corn; (Ruth ii. 
14, &c. ;) and sometimes of fish, fowl, and ani- 
mal food. Onions are always plentiful, and are 
sold at about 25 lbs. for 23d. These are not 
like our English onions, but exceedingly mild 
and delicious, said, indeed, to be superior to any 
others in the world. They are not coated with 
hard skins like ours, but every part of them is 
soft and easy of digestion. 

Water-melons, also, are much eaten by the 
people, especially during hot weather, and these 
grow plentifully by the banks of the river. 
They not only allay thirst, but also eerve as food 
and medicine. ‘Their cooling properties were 
probably what made the Israelites so long for 
them when in the burning desert. 

Lentils are likewise much valued. These are 
a kind of pea, of a red color. It was of these, 
boiled with fat, that the red pottage was made 
for which Esau sold his birthright. They are 
exceedingly nutritious. It is believed that a 
certain food advertised in England as suitable for 
invalids is merely the meal of lentils. 

Nothing can be more savoury than the “ flesh 
pots” of Egypt, for which the Israelites longed, 
consisting, as they probably did, of stewed mut- 
ton, onions (Egyptian onions, of course,) garlic, 
lentils, rice, &c. 

The Bedouin Arabs in the desert, those un- 
mixed descendants of Ishmael, are much more 
abstemious in every way than the Arabs in 
Egypt. This may partially arise from the fact 
of their not having sufficient water to assist them 
in cultivation. They often have to go ten or 
fifteen days’ journey to dispose of their cattle in 
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exchange for corn. 
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They boil their wheat, or 
Indian rice, in a particular way, and then dry it 


in the sun, when it will keep fora year. They 
rarely taste animal food, except when they are 
visited by a stranger of rank, and then they kill 
a lamb, or kid, as [ have already mentioned, the 
fat being preserved, to be boiled with their dried 
wheat. When ready, they dip their whole hands 
into the bowl, squeeze a handful of its contents, 
including the fat, into balls about the size of 
pullets’ eggs, and then gobble it down whole. 
‘They rarely,” says Burckhardt, “ wash their 
hands after dinner, but are content to lick the 
grease off their fingers.” And I may add, this 
i have several times myself seen. 

It never takes the people long to prepare their 
food. Lambs or kids are often roasted whole, 
being stuffed with rice, almonds, nuts, and 
spices; and turkeys and fowls are cooked and 
stuffed in the same way. ‘That the custom of 
cooking, or rather half-cooking animals whole 
existed in patriarchal days, I think there can be 
no doubt. (See Gen. xviii. 7,8.) To this day 
animals are often killed and cooked while the 
traveller waits. I have seen a sheep bought, 
killed, cooked, and eaten, in less than two hours. 
What may be the prevailing practice in the 
higher circles I am unable to say, but the lower 
classes have no idea of throwing away any part, 
but alike devour both carcase and entrails, 
the latter usually forming a separate dish. 

The bread of the masses of the people in Egypt 
is made of coarse flour, or doura, which is a kind 
of Indian corn, called in Ezek. iv. 9, ‘* millet.” 
The wheat or doura is usually ground by the 
women in the morning, who sing cheerfully 
during the whole time, so that, in going into a 
village during grinding time, one would think 
the people were as happy as larks. When the 
noise of the grinding and the voice of singing 
are not heard in the morning, it isa sign that 
the village is deserted, or that some dire calami- 
ty has befallen it. This is effectively expressed 
in Eee. xii. 3--7; Jer. xxv. 10. While the 
women are grinding, they sit on the ground, and 
are divested of their ornaments. (Isa. xlvii. 2.) 
It is a 7ow and humiliating employment, and 
therefore it was that the Philistines condemned 
Samson to follow it. The “ mills’’ are merely 
two round stones. The nether stone (Job xii. 
24) is fixed on the ground, and the upper stone 
is placed upon it. The larger upper stones con- 
tain two upright handles, and the smaller ones, 
one handle; and these the women pas’ round to 
each other with great dexterity. (See Matt. 
xxiv. 41.) Asthey push round the stone with 
one hand, they supply the “mill” with corn 
with the other, inserting it in the hole in the 
centre. Nothing can be more primitive, except 
it be pounding the wheat in a mortar, which 
exists amongst many tribes in the desert to the 
present day, and to which Solomon referred when 
he penned Prov. xxvii. 22. (See also Num. xi. 
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8.) When ground, the meal, or flour, is sifted 
through baskets made of the leaves of the palm 
tree; but these necessarily allow all the pol- 
lard and a great portion of the bran to pass 
through. These millstones are spoken of in 
Matt. xviii. 6, and elsewhere. 

The Israelites were forbidden to take the mill- 
stone to pledge, as to do that would have pre- 
vented the people preparing their daily food, for 
the bread is made fresh every day ; first, because 
the people like it, and next because in that hot 
climate it will notkeep. In the towns there are 
public bake-houses, but in the villages every 
woman bakes for her own house ; and to be able 
to make bread good and quickly is considered, 
as indeed it really is, quite an accomplishment. | 
The wives of the most wealthy prefer making 
their own bread, and even kings’ daughters do 
the same. (See 2 Sam. xiii. 5--10). The 
people never bake more than is likely to be re- 
quired during the day; and this fact will ac- 
count for a rich man like Abraham having none 
ready, as mentioned in Gen. xviii.; but Sarah | 
soon prepared it. In the villages the flour is 
mixed with water and a little salt, then kneaded 
between two smooth stones, as I have often seen, 
next made into cakes like Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire oatmeal cakes, only smaller and a little 
thicker, or like Scotch clap cakes or small thick 
pancakes, and then put upon charcoal or wood 
fires, the whole operation requiring only a very 
few minutes. The bread is unleavened, (Exod. 
xii. 39.) In the towns, however, a better kind 
of bread is made, which is leavened, a small | 
piece being left over from day to day to form | 
the leaven. 

There is no black bread in Egypt, like that | 
which I saw in Constantinople, all being made | 
from wheat or doura, 

When we read of “loaves” in the Bible, we 
must not suppose that they were like the 6-]b. | 
loaves of Manchester, or the quartern loaves of | 
London, for they were merely flat cakes like | 
those I have been describing. This will explain! 
how Abigail could so quickly prepare 200 loaves | 
for David and his men. They would weigh per- | 
hapsa quarter of a pound each. Possibly my | 
reader may say that this cannot be, as they were | 
so heavy that she laid them upon ‘“ asses ;”” but | 
the Hebrew word which our translators ren- 
dered “asses” is said by some to mean piles ; | 
that is, she piled them on each other; and this 





custom still prevails ; but my own opinion is that | 


| 
| 
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kind which in various parts of the Bible is called 
“wine.” In Gen. xl. 11, the operation of ex- 
pressing the juice is referred to. ‘Strong drink” 
(Numb. vi. 3) was probably fermented wine, or 
the juice mixed with some noxious spirit, as 
arakee, distilled from dates. Some sherbets are 
made from violets, rose leaves, &¢.— Gadsden. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THOUGHTS BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


O for a voice of praise and power, to blend 
With the full chorus of the mighty deep! 
O for some stirring breath of heaven, to lend 
Harmonious thoughts! e’en as the strong winds 
sweep 
O’er all this wide expanse of heaving sea, 
Strike each responsive chord, and touch each answer- 
ing key. 


A storm-breeze on the sea—but in yon heaven 
The summer’s brightest sun, that evermore 
Throws on the frowning waves a smile, and even 
Minugles a hush of peace with their loud roar; 
While calmly on the restless billows gaze 
The still white clouds around, as if in mute amaze! 


No rest—no pause—as in dark lines they run, 
And roll majestic—then with sudden bound 
And roar as of a torrent, on and on, 
Leaps the white spray—till with low sobbing sound 
It ripples softly—at my feet to lay 
Its bubble wreath of foam, and slowly ebbs away. 


Far looks the wandering eye—nor can it find 
One spot of weariness; as soon might tire 
The sea-gull’s flapping wing, aqthe full mind 
Turn from this joy and feel no more desire ; 
Visions of beauty crowd from far and near, 
And the rapt soul looks forth and sees them even 
here. 


Now robed in ermine, and with crystal crown, 

High Alps look o’er the sea—now ‘neath yon cloud 
Niagara pours her awful floods adown, 

Or hides her beauty in its misty shroud; 


| And now far out upon a calmer tide 


A thousand fleets have spread their sails,and sea- 
ward ride. 


Now Fancy in a dreamier mood, as when 
Of old the Grecian watched the Egean wave, 
Sees the fair mermaid lift her head, and then 
Plunge down in haste to find her ocean cave ; 
ret still her arms toss up the snowy spray, 
And the low wailing moan all slowly dies away. 


But far above all other thoughts, that hour 
Of sea, and darkness, and tempestuous storm, 
And failing hearts, when, heedless of its power, 
There walked on such a deep, a human form! 
The waves grew still beneath Him as He trod, 
And as their Maker owned the Mighty Son of God! 


And Thou, O wondrous Power, whose high command 





she put them on asses to make a display, as 18} siill rules, as through all time, the raging sea, 


the case with presents. : : | And ever in the hollow of whose hand 
In Cairo at the present time there is an| The whole wide deep is held, still up to Thee 


English baker who makes bread and biscuits of | My thoughts would rise, and learn henceforth the 
r in Europe. more 

Geivine ie rereld introduesd in the vast. When| 7° &el how great Thou art—to reverence and adore! 

it is taken, it is taken privately. Their usual| 4/"#¢ City, 1858. S. 

drink in the summer is sherbet, which is some- | dl ; 

times made of the juice of the grape, mixed with} Objection and debate sift our truth ; which 

water. It must have been something of this need temper as well as judgment. —Penn. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


.Foreien InteLiicence.—Liverpool dates to the 7th 
inst. have been received. 


EnGLAND.—Parliament was rapidly winding up its 
business, preparatory to prorogation. The amend- 
ments made by the House of Lords to the Atlantic 
Telegraph bill had been agreed to by the House of 
Commons. The Lord Chancellor had introduced a 
bill making an important amendment in the bankrupt 
law. Lord Stanley had stated, in the House of Com- 
mons, that the whole amount of forces now in India 
and on the way thither, including the East India 
Company’s troops, and deducting for casualties, was 
86,000 men. The Indian loan would furnish sufficient 
funds for the expenses of the current year. Instruc- 
tions had been sent out not to interfere with the re- 
ligion of the natives. It was stated in the House of 
Lords that arrangements were not completed for the 
telegraph to India, but that the government had de- 
cided on the Red Sea route, and it was expected to 
be constructed next season as far as Broussa. 


Inp1a.—On the 13th of 6th month, a victory was 
gained by Sir Hope Grant over a large body of the 
rebels, at Nawabgunge, near Lucknow. The loss of 
the rebels amounted to 600 men, including the Rajah 
of Airowlee, one of their leaders. Khan Sing, one of 
the native chiefs, who remained loyal to the British, 
was besieged by the rebels, and had solicited assist- 
ance. The Maharajah Scindia had been restored to 
his throne at Gwalior, that place having been first 
taken by the rebels and then re-captured by the 
British. The eastern part of Bengal was overrun by 


rebels under Ummer Singh, who were plundering and 
burning the villages whose inhabitants had not joined 
the revolt. The Governor General, on receipt of Lord 
Ellenborough’s dispatch, had issued a proclamation 
granting an amnesty ® all but murderers. 


Sanpwicn Istanps.—At the late meeting of the 


Legislature, the Minister of the Interior recommended 
that the English language shall be gradually intro- 
duced throughout the Islands. It is already the lan- 
guage of the court and of trade, and is understood by 
many of the people. 


Domestic.—Accounts from California are to the 
20th ult. The emigration to Frazer river had very 
much abated, the waters of that stream and its tribu- 
taries being reported as too high for working in their 
beds, and much destitution and suffering being said 
to exist among the minersthere. Nearly 25,000 men, 
according to the San Francisco Bulletin, have gone 
thither from California. A rich vein of coal, very 
similar to cannel coal, was said to have been dis- 
covered in Sonoina county, about forty miles from 
Petaluma. Fresh water, from Lobos Creek, bad been 
introduced into San Francisco, being brought, ina 
wooden flume, a distance of six miles along the beach. 
The company intended to construct permanent works 
as soon as possible. Two stage-coaches had left 
Placerville to take position on the mail line between 
Salt Lake and California, which was expected soon to 
be in operation. 

The Oregon Legislature convened at Salem on the 
7th ult., and on the 10th, the two Houses met in joint 
convention to elect U.S. Senators. Gen. Lene and 
Delazon Smith were chosen. The failure of Congress 
to admit Oregon into the Union was not then known 
ia the territory, and appears not to have been antici- 
pated. Gold is said to have been found in several 
places in Oregon. A party of miners, on their way 
up the Columbia river, were attacked by Indians, and 
18 of them were killed. 

From Utah we learn that Brigham Young and the | 
other Mormon leaders have returned to their homes 
in Salt Lake City. Preparations are making for build- 
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ing a fort to accommodate the U.S. troops. An un- 
friendly feeling evidently exists between the troops 
and the Mormons, and complaints are made that the 
government officers, with the exception of Gov. Cum- 
ming, are treated with studied neglect, and that all 
strangers are closely watched by Mormon spies. On 
the other hand, the Mormons deny that they have ever 
shown themselves hostile to the institutions of the 
country, so as to justify the course of the government 
towards them. ‘The records of the U. 8. Courts, and 
other public documents, which were said to have been 
destroyed, have been placed in the hands of Gov. 
Cumming since his arrival in the territory. The 
Peace Commissioners have returned to Washington. 

Returns, partly official, from fourteen counties in 
Kansas, show a vote of 8,000 against the Lecompton 
Constitution, and 1,500 in its favor. Twenty-two 
counties remain to be heard from, but it is not sup- 
posed that these will materially effect the result. 

The yellow fever has appeared at New Orleans, and 
is increasing, 140 deaths having occurred from that 
disease during the week ending the 8th inst., all unac- 
climated persons, and only eight natives of the United 
States. Several deaths have occurred at Charleston 
from the same disease, but the physicians do not con- 
sider it as epidemic there. 

The first dispath passed over the Atlantic Telegraph 
on the 16th inst. The following message was trans- 
mitted from the Directors of the Company in Great 
Britain to those in America: “ London, August 16. 
Europe and America are united by telegraph. Glory 
to God in the highest. On earth peace, good will to 
men.” 

The Queen’s message to the President is as follows: 
“The Queen desires to congratulate the Presilent 
upon the successful issue of this great international 
undertaking, in which the Queen has taken the deep- 
est interest. 

The Queen is convinced that the President will join 
with her in fervently hoping that the electric cable. 
which now connects Great Britain with the United 
States, will prove an additional link between the na- 
tions whose friendship is founded upon their common 
interest and reciprocal esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus communicat- 
ing with the President, and renewing to him her wishes 
for the prosperity of the United States.” 

This message was partially transmitted on the 16th, 
when the operators at Valentia suspended sending it, 
in order to make some slight repairs to the cable, and 
by mistake, the first paragraph was received as the 
whole message. It was completed at 5 A. M., on 
the 17th. 

The following is the President’s reply :— 

“© Washington, Aug. 16.—The President of the United 
States cordially reciprocates the congratulations oi 
Her Majesty, the Queen, on the success of the great 
international enterprise accomplished by the science, 
skill and indomitable energy of the two countries. It 
is a triumph more glorious, because more useful, than 
was ever won by the conqueror on the field of battle. 
May the Atlantic Telegraph Company under the bles- 
sing of Heaven, prove to be a bond of perpetual peace 
and friendship between the kindred nations, and an 
instrument destined by Divine Providence to diffuse 
religion, civilization, liberty and law throughout the 
world. In this view, will not all the nations of Chris- 
tendom spontaneously unite in the declaration that it 
shall be forever neutral, and that its communications 
shall be held sacred in passing to the places of their 
destination in the midst of hostilities.” 

The messages were transmitted at once to all parts 
of the country, and this evidence of the success of this 
great work was received with general enthusiasm 
Public celebrations of the event took place in many 
places. 





